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MOST PROFITABLE OF 
ALL FARM MACHINES. 


This is what the De Laval Cream Separator has proved to be, 
—proved to be a necessity to anyone owning three or more cows. 
Twenty years of experience on the part of hundreds of thousands 
of De Laval users bear witness to this fact. Likewise has the 
De Laval proved to be the most profitable of all cream sepa- 
rators. The superiority of De Laval consiruction is responsible 
for this fact. In the first place, of equivalent capacities the 
De Laval is actually cheapest,—then the use of the ‘‘ Alpha’’ 
or ‘‘ Disc’’ and patented ‘‘Split-Wing’’ skimming device, en- 
ables the De Laval to gain and save twice as much as the best 
of imitating separators, while the simple, mechanically correct, 
low speed gearing of the De Laval makes it capable of lasting 
four times as long as other separators. And again its oper- 
ation is accomplished with the greatest possible ease and econ- 
omy, all of which in addition to a hundred other features of 
superivrity make the De Laval separator the best that money 
can produce. As for the first cost, if you have the ready cash 
there is a fair discount for it, but if not, any reputable buyer 
may buy a De Laval on such liberal terms that it means secur- 
ing the best of separators actually free of cost, for it will 
earn its cost and more while you are paying for it. Write for 
new catalogue and full particulars. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 
Ramco & wn SS General Offices : oo soem See, 
1219 Fusert Sve, 74 CORTLANDT STREET, ”*“rononton™ 


8 & tt Dr Sr., 248 McOreemot AvenuE, 
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A GREAT HALF PRICE OFFER. 


WE HAVE SECURED a limited number of subscriptions to COSMOPOLITAN 
and REVIEW of REVIEWS, at greatly reduced rates, which we are offering with 
The Cornell Countryman at the lowest price ever paid for these magazines. 


Cosmopolitan is one of the most widely circulated magazines in the World. 


Review of Reviews is a well known magazine which deserves a place in every 
home. 


It is not necessary for us to give a detailed description of these as everyone 
knows them. You can judge for yourself the merits of The Cornell Countryman. 


eeesoeur Extraordinary Offers: 


As noted above we have secured a limited number of combination sub- 
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scriptions to Cosmopolitan and Review of Reviews. which we offer with 
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a year’s subscciption to The Cornell Countryman, as follows: 


The Cornell Countryman, 1 year, $1.00 
Cosmopolitan - - - 1.00 
Review of Reviews, - ” 3.00 


‘Total ° ‘ ‘ A $5.00 Ps 
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OUR PRICE : - : $2.50 & 
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The Cornell Countryman $1.00 & 
Cosmopolitan 100 8 & 


Total ‘ ‘ ; $2.00 ® 


OUR PRICE FOR BOTH . - $1.50 ? 
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Job and Book Printing Shop 


We have the largest and best assortment of new 
types and papers in Ithaca. Every job designed 
by an artist, composed by experienced workmen 
and printed in the right style. We print the most 
artistic Cornell Publications, among these ‘ The 
Cornell Countryman”, ‘Cornell Alumni News” 
“Delta Chi Quarterly,”” and “Cornell Era,” 
Pamphlets, booklets, programs, everything in the 


printing line done right on and time. 


GEORGE L. AUMOCK, neiiaii 
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“The Newsiest Paper in Central New York," is 
what a metropolitan journalist calls it. Circula- 
tion nearly 5,000, Policy: a square deal for every- 
body, the truth as it appears and all the news 
when it is news, Publishers Press service, maoty ge 
machines, and Duplex press. 

DUNCAN C. LEE, Editor 
ROE L. HENDRICK, Man. Editor 


Half-tone Engraving and Zine Etchings, the only 
Photo-Engraving shop in Ithaca. 


HUGH STANLEY, ia ilneaaei 
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CADEHTS! 


Do not purchase your military uniform before vou see me 
and get my prices. Ihave a large number of uniforms which 
have been used before; these are all in first-class condition, 
and will serve the purpose just as well as new ones. I can 
give you a correct fit, and save you five or six dollars if you 
buy of me. 

M. W. EVANS, °O6 


(AGRICULTURE) 





Double Your Poultry Profits T. R. THOMAS & CO. 


bbers 1 
by sending 10 cents today for our valuable booklet Jo ers 10 


“now To wress Pou.try.”"" Tells how to kill, dress, > . ~ KT . itunes 
cool, pack and ship all kinds of market Poultry. I OREIGN AND DOM ES | Ic 
Stamps accepted, and returned if the book is not FRU ITS, P RO D U CG E, Ea 


worth to you 100 times its cost 


P7O. Box STAPLER POULTRY SUPPLY CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. | Established 1854 UTICA, N. Y. 


The Standard Liquid Sprayer 


Manufactured by 


The Standard Harrow Company 
Dept. S. UTICA, - N. Y. 


A perfect sprayer that overcomes all the 
troubles of pump and nozzle machines. 
Thoroughly profitable for the grower of 
potatoes, beans, peas, etc. Especially adapt- 
ed to kill wild mustard without injury to 
crop. 


Testimonials of Mr. P. Van Dermede, 
Mr. Philip J. Christ. 





THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Livonia, N. Y , May 4th, 1905 
Urica, N. ¥.—Gentlemen: Having used the Standard Eight-Row Sprayer for one season for 
spraying our Celery, we find it the best Sprayer ever used for that purpose, and have no hesitation in re- 
commending it for any use that a Sprayer might be put to, for Celery, Potatoes, or any crop that needs it. 
There is no delay from clogging of nozzles, as there are none on the machine. It produces a per- 
fect spray, is nicely regulated, and is easy for one horse to handle, and for a boy to operate. 
Yours truly, UNION CELERY GARDENS, 
PER PETER VAN DERMEDE. 


New Hyde Park, L. I., March Ist, 1904 

DEAR StrR:—I am pleased to write that your Sprayers have given excellent satisfaction. I sold 

about sixty of them in this vicinity the past two seasons, and every one has endeared itself tothe pur- 

chaser I have had no complaints on any of them, or have I been asked to take one back because it did 

not work satisfactory. I think I will sell a carload or more this season. Wishing you success the coming 
season, I am, Yours truly, 

PHILIP J. CHRIST. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman. 
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The Object. The Co-op. was start- 

T h ed by about 200 stu- 
e dents who felt that the prices charged at that 

time were too high. Through their efforts prices 

Ce Oo e oO have been reduced and with your support the Co- 
p op. will continue to make these prices possible. 


It is the only store on the campus. 
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Books We make a special effort to have a complete stock of textbooks. 


We receive every term from members of the faculty, reports of 
the books used in their work. 
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You may be sure if you buy of us that you have 


the right ones. We carry the largest line of agricultural books in Ithaca. 
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. A stationery stock is too large to give all the items, 
Stationery. "3 mee to g 
nen = ft we wish to call attention to a few things. We 


have note books of all kinds both bound and separate leaf. The separate leaf 
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kind isthe best. A fountain pen is a necessity of college life and we carry the 


two standard makes: Waterman “‘ Ideal’’ and ‘‘ Sterling ’’ Flags, inks, writ- 
ing paper and things for your desk, we have. The Co-op. is a convenient place 
to trade. 
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. . You can be sure you are 
Photographic Supplies. ‘ “sue you ar 
SS ASB SR ECE IEE AOE AEE IO ITPOOES, Velox 
paper is without an equal. You can do your printing at night by lamp, gas or 


electric light. If you have not bought a camera see us about the kind.  LEast- 


man film cameras and Century plate cameras make up our stock. We have the 
supplies required for the course in photography. 


vuvuUwv 
Membe rship in the Co-op. is not necessary to trade at the 
. 


store. Do not get the wrong idea about it but if 
you have to buy many supplies it is an advantage. The price is $5.00 per share 
which entitles a person to the advantages of the Society as long as he is con- 
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nected with the University. The profits are divided among the members in pro- 


portion to what they buy. Investigate this feature of the store. 


NORTH BASEMENT MORRILL HALL 
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If you appreciate THe CouNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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APPLE GROWING IN WESTERN NEW YORK 
By Willis T. Mann, 


PPLE growing is one of the 

most important agricultural in 

terests of Western New York. 
Within the limits of the territory thus. 
somewhat vaguely, described, there 
are about eight million bearing trees 
with a productive capacity of approxi- 
mately ten million barrels. This 
arount is exceeded only by two states 
New York,—QOhio and Penn- 
sylvania, and it also approximates one- 
fifth the usual commercial crop of the 
United States. It has reached its 
greatest development in four counties 
bordering Lake Ontario, Niagara, 
Wayne, Monroe and Orleans. These 


besides 


four counties contain more than three 
willion bearing trees and have a pro- 
luctive capacity of nearly four milion 
barrels, an amount that is equalled by 
only twelve states, and if we take com- 
mercial availability into account, by 
considerably less than that number. 
‘he acreage of apple orchards in- 
cluded in this territory is about two 
hundred thousand. We have no data 
by which it is possible to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the value of 
these orchards. Some of the better 
commercial orchards have given in- 
comes for a series of years that would 
justifv a valuation of one thousand 


dollars or more per acre. If we should 
estimate the average orchard at two 
hundred dollars per acre, which would 
seem to be very conservative, it would 
indicate a valuation of forty million 


However, it is certain that 
in the counties of commercial import- 
ance, apple orchards give tone to farm 
values, and the price of farms is large- 
ly based upon the amount and charac- 
ter of the orchards upon them. 
Favorable climatic conditions and 
soils of great variety make it possible 
to raise a great number of varieties 
in a high degree of perfection. The 


dollars. 


earlier plantings, which were for fam- 
ily use and not for commercial pur- 
poses, were largely of varieties of in- 
terest and value to the amateur but 
not now valued by the commercial 
grower, Owing to special liability to 
attacks of insects or diseases, or to 
some other unfavorable characteristics 
ef tree or fruit. Some of these old 
orchards still stand as reminders of 
simpler days, when the apple had no 
commercial value, and every fancy of 
eve or palate might be gratified. Many 
of these old varieties are of high quai- 
ity or possess other features of specia! 
merit, and migst now be raised suc- 
cessfully for a personal market. They 
are not, however, of that rugged na- 
ture that commends them to the gen- 
eral commercial grower, or to the 
“trade,” and so they have had to give 
way to fruits of the modern commer- 
cial type, of which the Baldwin is 
the great leader in this section. The 
Rhode Island Greening, the Spy and 
the King, much better in quality, are 
important commercial varieties but «: 
not equal the Baldwin in popular favor 
for commercial purposes. New varie- 
ties of the tvpe of the Duchess of Old- 
enburg and the Wealthy are finding 
popular favor on account of great pro- 
ductiveness and early bearing. 

The soi] is not only in great variety, 
but it is of high potential quality. It 
was formerly thought to be impover- 
ished or exhausted but more recent ex- 
perience has shown that under proper 
treatment it not only contains all the 
elements needed for the health and 
vigor and productiveness of the tree 
but in some cases, at least, the addi- 
tion of mineral fertilizers is of no ap- 
parent value. The growers are com- 
ing to understand that the mechanical 
condition of the soil, its supply of 
humus and of moisture are essential 
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factors of fertility and so the growth 
of hay and farm crops in orchards, has 
given way to tillage and cover crops. 
But with the increase of knowledge 
of scientific principles, and of experi- 
ence it is recognized that it is a ques- 
tion of conditions rather than of meth- 
ods, so there is great diversity of prac- 
tice even among the most successful 
growers, though the tillage and cover 
crop system has been the most signifi- 
cant feature in soil management in 
those sections of greatest commercial 
importance. 

Under the old conception of the 
fruit as a secondary product, and the 
farm crop as first in importance, the 
trees were trained high to facilitate 
working under the branches. The 
tillage idea still requires that the 
branehes shall be sufficiently high to 
permit teams to pass under them, but 
the desirability of lower heads than 
formerly is generally recognized. In 
many of the older orchards in whicl. 
the trees were planted too close and 
were permitted to remain, the lower 
branches have died from lack of air 
and sunshine and the trees have be- 
very high and now afford but 
profit owing to the difficulty of 
proper spraying and the great cost of 
harvesting the fruit. Many of our 
most far-sighted growers, however, 
recognizing the need of air and sun- 
shine for health and vigor of tree and 
fruit, have trained their trees so that 
they have amp!e room, and the lower 
branches have remained in full vigor. 
Such have a great spread of 
branch and great productive capacity. 
The increasing need of thorough 
spraying and the difficulty of treating 
high trees, as well as the greatly in- 
creased cost of harvesting the fruit is 
impressing upon the growers the need 
of a minimum size and height of tree. 


come 
litt.e 


trees 


Without doubt the most characteris- 
tic feature of apple growing in West- 
ern New York at the present time is 
the general of the spray pump. 
About years ago it was first 
used in a practical way by some of the 
most progressive growers. 


use 
fifteen 


For sev- 
eral years its use was considered ex- 



















































perimental and for only about ten 
vears has it been generally acknowl- 
edged as a practical operation. Since 
that time its use has become general in 
all the apple growing sections, and to- 
day the spray “rig” with its high tower 
upon which the operator stands, and 
the long lines of hose and extension 
rods is one of the familiar sights of the 
fruit growing sections during the 
spring. The small hand pumps and 
barrels which were first used, even by 
the largest growers, have given place 
in many of the larger orchards to pow- 
er machines operated by steam or 
gasoline. By this operation the trees 
and fruit are protected to a large ex- 
tent, from parasitic insects and fungus 
diseases, thus improving the quality of 
the fruit and insuring a greater regu- 
larity of crop production. 

Storage warehouses and evaporat- 
ing establishments have greatly in- 
creased in number, thereby giving 
greater stability to the markets, and 
making it possible to utilize the in 
ferior grades. 

The harvesting of the crop requires 
not only all the available help of the 


country districts but many hundreds 
of men and women from the cities. 
The ee of securing an adequate 
supply of he‘p to properly handle the 
crop within the limited time in which 
the season permits, constitutes a seri 
ous problem with growers and_ re- 
quires the utmost economy in methods 


of handling. The fruit as picked from 
the tree is usually placed upon a sort- 
ing table where it is rapidly sorted and 
the better grades put in barrels which 
are delivered to the storage house, the 
inferior grades delivered to the 
evaporators. 


are 


There is perhaps, no branch of 
farming that illustrates better the re- 


markable improvement of the past 
twenty years, in agricultural condi- 
tions. The progress in apple growing 


in these years has not been so much in 
the increase of acreage as in the in- 
the knowledge of scientific 
principles and their successful appli- 
cation to existing orchards. The value 
of scientific investigations and teach- 


crease in 
























































ing have been demonstrated and the 
natural conservatism of farmers to 
the application of scientific theories 
to practical agriculture has been over- 
come and the value of agricultural 
education is generally recognized. The 
ready acceptance, by the farmers, of 
these new ideals was no doubt made 
possible by the increasing difficulties 
of production and the depressed condi- 
tion of general farming, during the 
years immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the beginning of the last dec- 
ade. The great increase in insects 
and fungus parasites, and general ne- 
glect had resulted in repeated failures, 
until growers began to lose faith in 
the value of apple orchards, and in 
their ability to make them productive. 
It was thought by some that there 
might have been an_ unfavorable 
change in the climatic conditions, or 
that the soil had become exhausted of 
the elements of fertility. 

The experience of the past ten or 
twelve years, however, have shown 
that we were, in reality, face to face 
with a new era in agriculture. One in 
which the farmer must become a stu- 
dent and mentally alert, as well as a 
man of physical activity. We have 
studied insect life in its many forms; 
we have learned about fungus diseases 
and their destructive powers; we have 
studied soils ,and the conservation of 
moisture, and the use and effects of 
tillage, and of cover crops, and the re- 
lation of micro-organisms to soil fer- 
tility; we have learned that a farm 
crop or hay in an orchard is inconsist- 
ent with good horticultural practice. 
We are also learning the importance 
of sunshine and air, and of ample 
space if we want fruit instead of tim- 
ber. We have introduced and devel- 
oped the practice of spraying to pro- 
tect our plants and fruits from insect 
and fungus parasites. We have learn- 
ed something about these and many 
other things and our practice has re- 
flected in some degree, our knowledge 
and as a result our orchards have 
again become productive and we have 
become optimistic in regard to our 
ability to solve new problems and to 
control adverse conditions. We real- 
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ize that new problems are continually 
rising and that our present success is 
not a finality, and we are aware of the 
growing competition with other apple 
producing sections; but, we again be- 
lieve that the soil and climate of West- 
ern New York are peculiarly adapted 
to the apple and that it only requires 
skill and intelligence to assure suc- 
cess in production; and, that the great 
productive capacity of our orchards as 
compared with many other sections; 
the quality of our fruit for commer- 
cial purposes; the multiplication of 
storage warehouses where it may be 
held many months, giving it the char- 
acter almost of a staple; our location 
with reference to the great markets of 
our own and foreign lands; and our 
shipping facilities, are all favorable 
conditions that tend to our advantage. 
The commercial side of agriculture 
has been neglected but the great pro- 
ductiveness of our orchards is compell- 
ing us to study all those questions that 
relate to the commercial value of our 
product. We are interested in the 
methods of handling in the orchards 
and storage; and in the kind of pack- 
age and manner of packing ; the prop- 
er grading and classification ; facilities 
and methods of transportation; the 
output of competitive territory, and 
the probable consumptive demands; 
and even in those social and political 
conditions which may affect the finan- 
cia] condition of consumers and their 
ability to purchase our products. 


The orchards of Western New York 
are not large individually. There are 
few, if any, great plantations, and 
these improvements have been a result 
of a popular movement which denotes 
a high average of intelligence. In each 
community there were individuals who 
first demonstrated the value of im- 
proved methods but these were quick- 
ly followed by others. Men of very 
moderate acreage often demonstrated 
most conclusively the value of inten- 
sive methods of culture and treatment. 

But all have been ready to acknow!l- 
edge the value of the scientific investi- 
gations of the specialists of the agri- 
cultural college and the experiment 
stations. 
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THE GRAPE IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


By Uncle John. 


NCE upon a time, about a 
() quarter of a century ago, there 

was a man with one talent 
who planted a vineyard of one acre. 
Grapes were then worth about forty 
cents per basket, which gave him an 
income, that from his point of view 
and also that of his one talent neigh- 
bors, meant prosperity. 

In due time he died and went to 
his fathers. The ownership of the 
one acre vineyard fell to his son, who 
happened to be a one talent man also. 
The prosperity of the sire was not for 
the son’s enjoyment for but a few 
years. A psychological disease swept 
through the country, known as “Grape- 
phobia.” 


Some people had more concern for 
the opportunity to plant grapes than 
for the salvation of their immortal 
souls. Many hundreds of acres of 
common side hill cow pasture became 
vineyards. 

The price of the fruit fell from forty 
cents per basket to ten cents. The 
profit in a basket of grapes was so 
small that it could be determined only 
by a process of decimal fractions and 
that so small as to seem of no account 
when compared with ones needs. It 
was only when the baskets were ag- 
eregated in a carload that a vineyard 
seemed worth while. The production 
of grapes by the carload instead of by 
the basket was beyond the man with 
one talent and one acre. That was his 
capacity and he could not develop 
farther, any more than he could lift 
himself by his own bootstraps. 

During the disease — grapephobia, 
spoken of, there drifted into the busi- 
ness a few men having ten talents. 
They had capital and executive ability 
and knew the value of technical farm 
knowledge. They were aware of the 
importance of doing the three rights 
in conjunction; viz, the right thing, 
the right time, and the right way. 


Thus began a new era in the grape 
industry, that of estimating the unit 


of profit by the carload rather than 
by the single basket, and there fol- 
lowed a new classification of vineyard- 
ists—the basket vineyardists and the 
carload vineyardists. The basket men 
are slowly dropping out of the business. 
Not by selling their land and homes to 
the carload vineyardist and becoming 
his hired men as some self-styled 
economic writers would lead us to 
think, but rather by taking up some 
subsidiary crops, for the details of 
which the carload man has no time. 

I am glad of the opportunity to give 
the above picture of a situation that 
ought to interest young men who are 
students of agriculture and who in the 
main will find occupation in teaching 
academic agriculture rather than dem- 
onstrating bread and butter agricul- 
ture. The latter is not an over-crowd- 
ed profession for there is today more 
room at the top than there was twen- 
tv-five years ago. I have a friend who 
says I may be right, but the climb is 
harder, for the spare room is higher 
up. 

The grape belt of Chautauqua 
means a valley lying along Lake Erie 
It be- 
gins, say at Silver Creek and laps over 
in Pennsylvania to Harbor Creek. 


from three to five miles wide. 


Sometimes we say the area planted 
to grapes is 28,000 acres. When we 
feel boastful and wish to magnify our- 
selves, we call it 30,000 acres. The 
total yield last year was about 6,000 
cars. About 3,000 tons of this went 
into grape juice and something less 
than that into wine. The Italians are 
becoming largely interested in the pro- 
duction of the latter which is made to 
suit the taste of their countrymen. 

Writers who have “read up” more 
than they have “worked up” on the 
subject of grape culture open a chap- 
ter with “always select a southern ex- 
posure.” Of the 6,000 cars produced 
last year, not a carload grew on soil 
not having a northern exposure. 




















Ten years ago we spoke of the yield 
per acre as four tons, very much as 
we speak of three miles per hour as 
being a fair gait in walking. A vine- 
yardist having a greater yield than 
that had the right to brag—less than 
that, he should apologize. Those were 
days when we put up 40 to 60 buds 
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against spraying—the remedy for in- 
sect troubles. They may feel that ul- 


timately it will have to come, but like 
going to the dentist with an aching 
tooth, they will jam some cotton and 
camphor into the cavity and let it go 
for the present. 

I estimate the new acreage planted 





GRAPE PICKING SCENE NEAR CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


the vine but we don’t do it now. 
\t present 25 to 35 buds is a fair num- 


ber. This decline is due to bugs, slack 
cultivation and impoverishment of 
soil. 


Plenty of people will differ with me 
in placing insects as the chief factor in 
the decline. They have a prejudice 


last spring as about 2,000 acres. This 
should not be considered as an in- 
crease of acreage, but rather as mak- 
ing good the decline of the old. The 
popular view is that it is better to in- 
stall a new vineyard than to pull an 
old one out of the grave and bring it 
back to life. 


AUTUMN 


Every season hath its pleasures ; 


Spring may boast her flowery prime, 


Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 


Brighten Autumn's sob’rer time. 


Moore. 
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HORTICULTURAL INSPECTION IN NEW YORK 


By Percy L. Husted. 


HE practice of horticultural 
I inspection is comparatively 
new. The knowledge _ that 
some ills are contagious and by the 
exercise of control preventable in their 
spread, is knowledge which led to the 
rules of restriction laid upon the an- 
cient leper. 

Owing to the increased light which 
science has shed in recent years upon 
the nature of contagious troubles, the 
benefits which properly adapted meas- 
ures of control may give have become 
much more apparent, and men have 
been quick to fight when the nature 
of their enemies was disclosed. 

Those who carry out campaigns of 
this order can find use for executive 
ability. It was a game of war which 
Col. Waring waged with success a- 
gainst yellow fever in Havana. He ap- 
plied not so much the doctor’s skill 
as business enterpise. He added the 
element of action to the knowledge 
which was common property of both 
Spanish and American physicians. 

The efforts at organized control of 
plant pests and represent 
the efforts of practical men who re- 
alize that the spread of specific 
troubles can be retarded by means 
within the control of a body of citi- 
zens although beyond the contro! of 
any single individual. The strength of 
union is necessary to effectively use 
prevention as a cure, and the extent 
to which people will unite when call- 
ed on, determines the limitations of 
such efforts. Some personal liberty 
must be curtailed for the public good, 
and just here, I believe, is the rea- 
son America is behind Germany and 
some other nations in the growth of 
organized measures of prevention. An 
American citizen probably more than 
any other holds his home as his castle, 
and his rights as an individual far 
higher in general than the rights of 
his neighbors. Yet when aroused by 
isspending danger which he is con- 
vinced is real, no citizen probably goes 
to work with more zeal to use 


diseases, 


whatever measure of protection may 
seem efficient. 

Were all individuals equally well 
posted, all might be ready to join in 
measures for common welfare just as 
they join in putting out a village fire, 
and laws would be unnecessary; but 
particularly with new piant 
there are sure to be unconvinced par- 
ties who will want to experiment un 
til perhaps the experimenter 
control and a whole community suff- 
ers. 

It was noted how nurseries serve as 
centers for the distribution of new 
plant pests and it followed that care 
of these small centers would be a pro- 
tection to a wide territory. While oth- 
er troubles were specified in the law 
and the provision was so made that 
any dangerously injurious disease or 
pest would be covered, yet the im- 
mediate object was to retard the spread 
of the San José scale and to provide 
a system in readiness for another such 


pests, 


laceec 
loses 


emergency. 

The scientists who have given their 
attention to this question believe that 
a sufficiently empowered business sys- 
tem could have eliminated the begin- 
nings of the San Jose scale in the East- 
ern States, but they realized in 1808, 
when the first law for the inspection 
of nurseries went into effect, that it 
was no longer a question of extermin- 
ation, but one of putting off as long as 
possible the day when, unless a nat- 
ural enemy should arise, every fruit 
grower must fight the pest for himself. 

I think the work of seven years has 
shown that those whose faith laid the 
foundations of inspection work did not 
reason in vain. Had nothing aside 
from nursery inspection been done the 
gain would be well worth the cost. 
Few realize how constant is the inter- 
change of stock among nurserymen 
nor how nursery products are sent 
each season to every corner of the 
land. With such infested stock present 
as there was to begin with, I cannot 
see that more than seven years would 
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be required to infest almost every oth- 
er nursery and at the same time leave 
no community uninfested. 

In my own district the fifty-five 
nurseries inspected showed eleven cas- 
es of San Jose scale when first exam- 
ined. In one case only did it appear 
that infested stock had been distribut- 
ed, but the time was at hand for a 
general distribution to begin. Over 
nine thousand trees were destroyed 
that season in clearing those eleven 
while the succeeding season 
there were about two and one half per 
cent as many destroyed, part of which 
were from one small nursery not 
found before. In no year since has 
the number of nursery trees infested 
with scale run over three per cent of 
the number destroyed six years ago. 

The inspection of the 460 nurseries 
in New York state takes place wheth- 
er desired by the owners or not. In 
some states inspection on request of 
nurserymen has developed the fatal de- 
fect that those nurserymen most in 
need of inspection will seldom call for 
it. They are likely to be either not so 
well informed or engaged chiefly in 
supplying a demand for ornamental 
stock, a trade not ‘too discriminating 
where plant diseases are concerned. 
They may be small growers who de- 
sire to escape the charges made in 
some states. In New York all expense 
is paid from public funds, and this is 
just, for the benefit is to the whole 
state. 

A year of practice in a section where 
scale is present works a great im- 
provement in the efficiency of a nurs- 
ery inspector, for no matter how well 
schooled he may be, his eyes will be 
quickened and he will learn how best 
to divide his attention. 

Where stock of value is destroyed 
samples for both parties concerned 
are preserved in case disputes arise. 
Mounts are made for verification in 
such cases as well as in cases where 
there may be too little material to af- 
ford a good opportunity for judging 
by external characteristics. 

The construction of fumigators and 
the supervision of their use entails 


cases 


some work. Nurserymen using the pro- 
cess for the first time are always de- 
sirous of some instruction before 
handling the chemicals, which as -they 
understand, may cause fatal results to 
a bungling operator. By law nursery- 
men are required to fumigate all sus- 
ceptible stock within one half mile of 
an infestation of San Jose scale, and 
for two years after an infestation has 
been destroyed, if such infestation be 
of a year’s standing. The fumigation 
with hydrocanic acid gas is the most 
perfect known but is re- 
garded as the complement of 
inspection. The aim is to leave 
no stock with which a _ nursery 
can work damage in case a 
party without scruples omits to fumi- 
gate as required by law. Troubles not 
so readily discernible as is the San 
Jose scale may certainly be overlooked 
by the closest inspection methods, but 
is not apt to escape for more than a 
single season, for after a year’s spread 
detection will be easy. With fumiga- 


pre cess 
only 


tion the factors which may render the 
process ineffectual are air leaks, im- 


pure chemicals, defective circulation, 
and mudded trees. The process was 
once regarded as more certain than 
was warrantable and was supposed to 
kill borers in stock with all other 
breathing insects. Tests have shown 
however that borers are too well pro- 
tected to suffer even from prolonged 
exposure, and the amount of fumiga- 
tion which the scale can withstand has 
been found to be higher than is used 
in some Southern states. The standard 
formula in New York is high and to 
test the matter of reported damages 
through fumigation, a careful series of 
tests was made using strengths far 
beyond any before published in ex- 
perimental records. It was shown that 
increasing the standard strength to 
quadruple the normal strength work- 
ed no damage in the Spring and that 
no appreciable loss showed in stock 
fumigated at eight fold the normal 
formula though the growth was less 
on lots of peaches treated at five fold 
strength or more. 
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Shipment inspection is a branch of 
work which has been made doubly ef- 
ficient since the amendment of the sta- 
tute requiring transportation com- 
panies bringing in nursery stock from 
their states to give notice of all such 
shipments. Notices showing shipments 
coming from suspicious points or go- 
ing to New York nurserymen for re- 
distribution are very prompt. The tele- 
graph and telephone are in constant 
use through the shipping period to di- 
rect the work of inspectors who are 
on the road by day as well as by night 
through this rush period. In some 
years over a hundred infested ship- 
ments have been found and condemn- 
ed either wholly or in part for the San 
Jose scale, and many thousands of 
seedlings for crown gall. Shipments 
found infested may be returned to con- 
signors if desired and this is often 
done because the purchaser will not ac- 
cept the goods when the conditions 
are known. In less than one half of 
one per cent of the cases purchasers 
have themselves found the condition 
of goods to be wrong. Beside attending 
to the immediate shipment in hand, a 
notification is sent to the shipper and 
to the authorities of the state whence 
the shipment originates in order to 
prevent recurrence of the occasion for 
complaint. Similarly other state au- 
thorities give notifications when any- 
thing is found wrong with New York 
State nursery stock, but in the seven 


year’s work less than a doen of these 
complaints have been on account of 
these infestations. 

Peach yellows is a disease control- 
able in no way yet known, other than 
by the destruction of the affected 
trees. Nursery inspectior avails little 
in respect to this disease, but in Mich- 
igan there has been a splendid ex- 
ample of the gain possible with an 
adequate yearly orchard inspection 
which eliminates the yellow trees be- 
fore much spread takes place. The 
same system has been under trial for 
three years in two large peach belts 
of New York, one in Niagara county 
and one in Orange. Each contains 
over one hundred thousand trees and 
an inspection has been made of each. 
Something over thirteen thousand 
trees were condemned the first season 
and since then the number has been 
greatly lessened. Particularly in the 
Niagara belt, near Olcott, have the re- 
sults been encouraging. 

The list of dangerous pests known 
to other lands but not yet introduced 
into this country includes several 
which may be expected at any time, 
and I believe that in cases which will 
undoubtedly arise in the future much 
may be gained by prompt measures. 
I believe also that orchard inspection 
work will grow in usefulness as orch- 
arding becomes a business in itself 


rather than a side issue.in farming. 
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AUTUMN COLORS 
By R. W. Curtis, ’05, M. S. A. 


CTOBER days are here! By the 

blue mist on the hills and the 

yellow Autumn light, the 
maples flaming in the swamp, the 
Woodbine and Sumacs all crimson 
and red and the Elm leaves showing 
golden here and there—by these signs 
we know that Fall is near. Soon the 
frost will be on the pumpkin and the 
woods ablaze with Autumn color. 

Thoreau says: “When the leaves 
fall the whole earth is a cemetery pleas- 
ant to walk in.” Surely now is the 
time of the woodland harvest. The 
countryside is hung with ripened 
leaves of every shade and hue. It is 
Nature’s great Fair Day and there are 
entries of all kinds and descriptions. 
The whole vegetable kingdom is out 
for display and every plant has its 
color. 

As early as the first week in Septem- 
ber the show begins. The Woodbine 
or Virginia Creeper is one of the first to 
enter. Even before the crimson flush 
creeps over the leaves and while its 
berries are still green I have seen 
the branching stem of the fruit cluster 
turning a bright red. A month later 
this commonest of all vines is a fea- 
ture in the Autumn landscape and 
drapes rocks, stumps, fences and 
whole housesides with its crimson 
mantle. 


Now, too, we notice the Boston Ivy, 
its near relative, and the vine of vines 


for stone buildings. On September 
4th, I have marked its leaves begin- 
ning to turn and by the first week in 
October the vine is a blaze of scarlet 
and red. Its colors are brighter than 
those of the Woodbine and more lively 
also because of the beautiful gloss on 
its leaves. 

At the same time come the Sumacs. 
What would October be without the 
Sumacs! The coloring of these fiery 
ones is beyond description. The big, 
velvety Staghorn grows in colonies 
everywhere. They flash out from the 
hillsides and greet us warmly at every 
turn in the road. Their long leaves 


look like great feathers and their leaf- 
lets hang downward “as though dip- 
ped in blood.” Even after their leaves 
fall the crimson heads of these sumacs 
stand out big and stiff against the 
sky. 

Very different in stature is the little 
Aromatic Sumac. We come upon this 
trailing shrub growing in clumps 
along fences and in waste places. Its 
prostrate habit renders it an excellent 
plant for border masses in front of 
larger shrubs and in Autumn its hairy 
trifoliate leaves vie in gorgeous colors 
with any of its larger relatives. 

And then there are the other Su- 
macs, the poisonous ones. Of these 
the tall Poison Sumac grows only in 
swamps or wet places and in the fall 
“blazes its sins as scarlet.” The other 
poisonous Sumac and the worst pois- 
onous plant in America the Poison Ivy, 
grows everywhere in some sections of 
the country, climbing over fences and 
around trees and also reveals its true 
character only by its stains in Autumn. 
The Autumn color of the Sumac group 
is red, that of the Woodbine is crim- 
son. All these plants make strong ex- 
hibits in Nature’s annual display. 

Another prominent Autumn group 
is the Maples. The Red Maple easily 
stands first with the Sugar Maple sec- 
ond. The Red Maples are the first 
trees to change in the fall. Even be- 
fore the Woodbine and the Sumacs and 
while all the other trees are still green 
some of these maples down in the 
swamps will blaze out in full color. 
But this early brilliancy is forgotten 
in the full splendor of the October 
show. At this time nothing can equal 
the Autumn colors of the Red Maples. 
I have seen a whole tree with leaves 
the clearest, purest yeilow, while by 
its side stood another with leaves bril- 
liant red, crimson and scarlet. 

How well I remember one of these 
trees on the outskirts of our town. I 
was coming home at the close of an 
Autumn day. Turning down a side 
street I came full upon a Red Maple. 
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It was a young tree and was one mass 
of crimson color. Its beauty radiated 
to the small unpainted house at its side 
and lighted up the whole place. Wat 
a sight to welcome the master of the 
house when he came home at night! 
Such trees have their color value. 
There ought to be more of them 
around our homes and along our 
streets. It would pay to plant them. 

And after the Red Maples come the 
Sugar Maples and with them the Elms 
for these two are the trees of the peo- 
ple. By the middle of October the 
Sugar Maples are all tinted with red 
and yellow. Some trees are solid yel- 
low while others mingle both colors on 
the same leaves. And now also the 
streets are literally roofed and draped 
with the golden yellow of the Elms. 
The foliage of these trees hangs in bil- 
lowy masses and their mellow ripeness 
seems almost to impart a fragrance to 
the air. 

Along the streets also are the Soft 
or Silver Maples for, next to the Sug- 
ar Maple, this tree is the most com- 
monly planted maple. There are cut 
leaved varieties of this maple but they 
all usually turn a clear yellow in Au- 
tumn. Very similar in color is the 
Norway Maple which is a cultivated 
tree of dense, symmetrical head pleas- 
ing at all times but particularly so now. 
The Ash Leaved Maple or Box Elder, 
whose leaves look like an ash but 
whose fruits show its maple relation- 
ship, is also yellow tinted but much 
lighter and not so rich. 

And among other yellow ones there 
are the Willows and Poplars, and also 
the Basswoods with their big teart- 
shaped leaves lopsided at the base. 
And there are the Birches! The whole 
Birch family is yellow colored except 
the Blue Beach (the Ironwood with 
smooth bark that looks like muscles), 
and the Wild Hazel-nut, both of which 
are tinged with red and crimson. And 
of course we know the Horsechest- 
nuts with their five or seven leaflets 
like the fingers of one’s hand. These 
are yellow as is also the Hackberry 
and the Tulip or Whitewood. And the 
Hickories, they also go with the yellow 












ones unless we think there is too mucti 
brown in them. In this case, being 
on the verge, they will serve to sug- 
gest some of Nature’s browner Au- 
tumn tints. 

Of these the Beeches are the most 
beautiful. Their first orange tinge 
is soon replaced by the warm, glossy 
brown of the mature leaf. At this 
stage the Beech leaves take on a neat- 
ness and firmness that is a delight to 
the eye. Quite similar and a close 
second are the Chestnut leaves, long, 
taper pointed, beautifully scalloped 
and of a smooth brown color. The 
Sycamore or Buttonwood leaves are 
also a shining brown. Then there 
are the tender Sassafras leaves and 
the big, firmer ones of the Magnolia 
or Cucumber tree. All these are 
brown as is also the little Spice Bush. 

These colors I have briefly cited are 
not all of Nature’s Autumn tints by 
any means. The fields and woods are 
full of colors. They catch the eye at 
every turn and are as varied as the 
rainbow and as many as there are 
plants. I have spoken only of some of 
the larger woody plants. Many more 
might be mentioned. Not a word has 
been said about the Viburnums and yet 
how we admire the little maple leaved 
one and how delicate are its purple 
hues. And there also are the Huckle- 
berries growing low and covering the 
rocky slopes with color, and the Bit- 
tersweets trailing everywhere. One, 
the little Nightshade, has _ purple 
leaves and red berries on steel blue 
pedicles and the other, the more hardy 
Climbing Bittersweet, has yellow 
leaves and orange berries red inside. 
And then the Dogwoods—how gor- 
geously they are attired! The Red 
Osier Dogwood has crimson leaves 
and red stems surpassed only by that 
brilliant one, the Flowering Dogwood, 
the most beautiful of them all. Who 
has not gathered Dogwood blossoms 
in Spring, but who knows this little 
tree in the Autumn. Long will the 
sight be remembered. It is worth a 
trip to the woods to bring back the 
memory of such a vision. 

And surely we must not forget the 
purple brown Ashes and the Shad- 
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bushes, a modest red and the Low- 
Running Blackberries like blood stains 
on the hillside and the Tupeloes flam- 
ing on the edge of the woods. And 
there are the Oaks, and Oaks are 
strong at all seasons. If you have 
Chestnut Oaks watch them, especially 
the young vigorous suckers. You will 
be rewarded by such blending of colors 
as vou never saw before. And if there 
are Scarlet Oaks, be patient for these 
crimson colors do not glow until No- 
vember. 


Some one has said, “Contentment 
and happiness are results of thinking 
and one thinks much when he sees 
much.” There is as much beauty in 
the world as we are able to see. With 
his eyes open to Nature the naturalist 
finds in the out-of-doors the fountain 
of perpetual youth. Every new ex- 
perience has an added charm and 
each recurring season its new delight. 
Life becomes what he makes it and it 
means more every year the better he 
knows the Autumn colors. 


METHOD OF MAKING PRIZE BUTTER 


St. Louis as regular entries in 

four monthly contests conducted 
by the National Creamery Butter- 
makers’ Association assisted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Each tub was about fifteen days 
old when scored and the scores were 
as follows June, 93; July, 94; Sep- 
tember, 96; October, 93% . The aver- 
age of these scores was among the 
very highest and Mr. A. C. Brown, 
Dairy ’o4, deserves much credit for his 
success, especially in view of the fact 
that his creamery is located so far 
from the place where the butter was 
judged. His method which was about 
the same for each entry is described 
as follows: 

Scrupulous care was taken to clean 
and sterilize every vat, separator, 
pump, pipe or other utensil which 
would come in contact with the milk, 
cream, or starter. The butter was 
made from milk brought by numerous 
patrons and no milk was especially 
selected. Heavy cream testing 40 per 
cent. to 45 per cent. fat was run from 
the separators at 70 degrees F. The 
cream was promptly cooled to about 
64 degrees F. at which temperature 
it was ripened, having been diluted 


F IUR tubs of butter were sent to 


with 5 per cent. of clean, good flavored 
morning’s milk, and 15 per cent. nice 
commercial starter. In about eight 
hours after separating, the cream 
showed 55 per cent. acidity and was 
cooled rapidly to 48 degrees F. by the 
use of ice water around the vat. The 
cream was ripened in the common open 
vat and it was frequently stirred while 
ripening. Early the following morn- 
ing the cream showed about .6 per 
cent. acidity and was churned at a 
temperature of about 50 degrees F. 
The churn was stopped when the gran- 
ules of butter were about as large as 
small wheat kernels. One wash water 
was used at the same temperature as 
the buttermilk. Butter was salted at 
the rate of 34 ounces to one pound. 
The period of working lasted from one 
to two hours, the butter being worked 
slightly and then allowed to stand 
for some time before being worked 
again by a few revolutions. The but- 
ter was packed in selected thirty-pound 
tubs that had been steamed and soaked 
in brine. It was then chilled for twen- 
ty-four hours, then packed in a sixty- 
pound tub and wrapped with several 
thicknesses of building paper and bur- 
lap and shipped by express to St. 
Louis. 
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HEREWITH, we present 


The you with the first num- 
Eee ber of The Cornell 


Countryman for 1905-6. 
As pointed out in the previous editor- 
ials, The Countryman stands for the 
best there is in Agricultural Education 
and as such the members of the pres- 
ent board not only feel the responsi- 
bility devolving upon them to main- 
tain the high standard of exceilence 
already reached, but they take pride 
in their determination to add their an- 
nual share to the material betterment 
of the The purpose of the 
paper is to put in 


paper. 
close touch with 
each other all past and present stu- 
dents of our College, and to keep them 
accurately informed of Cornell doings. 
At the same time ample space will 
be provided for discussions of the 
most interesting advances in Agricul- 
tural Science and practice. The Cor- 
nell Countryman is a college paper 
published by college students. More- 
over, all work done by the board is 
done gratuitously ; hence an obligation 
devolves upon every one of us to make 
The Countryman a binding link of 
pride amongst us. The two preceding 
boards have been thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with this idea, and the incom- 
ing board feels duly grateful for the 
opportunity thus opened to them to 
give our readers the best that is in us. 





New faces are appearing amongst 
us as well as those of old students, 
The Countryman extends to you all a 
hearty greeting, and solicits the earn- 
est support of every one. As pointed 
out by Mr. W. H. Collingwood in his 
article, “The Agricultural Students’ 
Obligation,” which appeared in The 
Countryman for October, 1904, it is a 
privilege to go to an Agricultural Col- 
lege at the public expense. But this 
privilege carries with it the obligation 
to render to Alma Mater and the State 
services according as they have re- 
ceived. The editors earnestly hope 
that no member of the College of Ag- 
riculture will hesitate to come to us 
with 


contributions of articles, news 


items, or suggestions of any kind. 


SINCE 1828, the United 


The States has enjoved spec- 
Agitation for ®: P 


Reciprocity ial tariff 

from Germany accord- 
ing to a treaty entered into by the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 
rangement, 


concessions 


Under this ar- 
exports of Agricultural 
products from the United States to 
Germany have grown until today Ger- 
many is the the 
United States with the one exception 
of Great Britain. On the first day of 
Marcli, 1906, this treaty ends and our 
merchants will then be forced to pay 
Mean- 
while, however, Germany, to relieve the 


best customer of 


the autonomous tariff rates. 


strain at home, has entered into recip- 
rocal tariff relations with Italy, Bel- 
gium, Roumania, Switzerland, Servia, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, which 
grant to them a specially low rate. 
The United States might compete 
with these countries if all were on the 
same footing, but to have the tariff 
raised to the United States and at the 
same time greatly lowered to thesc 
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seven European nations, practically 
shuts the door against American ex- 
ports, the greater part of which con- 
sist of farm products. As an illus- 
tration of how this will work, we will 
quote the following figures from an 
editorial in the “Outlook” of May 27th: 
“The value of the American wheat that 
Germany imported last year was nearly 
$6,000,000. The duty paid on it (un- 
der the reciprocity concession) was 
83 cents per 100 kilograms (220.4 
pounds.) Next year, under the new 
tariff, the duty will be $1.78, but Rus- 
sia and Austria-Hungary will pay only 
$1.30. The amount of our corn ex- 
ports to Germany last year was more 
than $7,000,000. It paid a duty of 
38 cents per 100 kilograms. Next 
year it will pay $1.19, while corn from 
the treaty countries will pay only 71 
cents. We have been sending Ameri- 
can apples to Germany in considerable 
quantities (this trade 
$888,000 last year) 


amounted to 
Heretofore this 
fruit has been admitted free, but under 
the new tariff a duty of $2.38 per 100 
kilograms will be exacted while apples 
coming from Italy, Belgium, Servia, 
Roumania and Switzerland will pay 
half rates. In the case of dried fruits, 
of which we exported more than $2,- 
000,000 worth to Germany last year, 
there is a still greater discrimination.” 

In view of these facts the grain 
farmers and stockmen of the west have 
become alarmed and a movement 
which culminated in a convention held 
in Chicago on the 16th and 17th of 
August, presided over by Alvin H. 
Sanders, editor of the “Breeders’ Ga- 
zette,”’ and attended by 600 delegates 


representing 7 


g 7 live stock associations, 


21 agricultural associations, 7 delegates 
appointed 


by governors, 16 manu- 


facturers’ associations, and 40 com- 


I5 


mercial organizations. It may be noted 
here that this list is conspicuous on 
account of the almost total absence of 
horticultural organizations, there be- 
This conven- 
tion was eminently successful and call- 
ed loudly for “immediate reciprocal 
concessions by means of a dual or 
maximum and minimum tariff as the 
only practical method of relieving at 
this time, the strained situation witt: 
which we are confronted.” 


ing only two included. 


In view of 
this, Congress was urged to take ac- 
tion at the earliest time *possible, and 
it was recommended that a committee 
be appointed to stir up and keep before 
the people the work for which the con- 
vention was called. 


THe New 


3reeders’ 


York State 
Association, 
which was incorporated 
February, 1904, is intro- 
ducing a novel innovation this year 
in the form of a winter fair to be held 
at Syracuse, December 19, 20 and 21. 
At a recent meeting of the 


A Winter 
Fair in New 
York State 


soard of 
Directors it was voted to accept the 
title in its widest meaning, that is, an 
Association of Breeders of both plants 
and animals. 

While fat stock and dressed car- 
casses will be the most important feat- 
ures, special emphasis will be laid 
on the educational features, for at each 
session there will be lectures by men 
and women of national reputation. 
Demonstrations on the cooking of 
meats will be of especial interest to 
housekeepers. It is interesting to note 
that prizes are being offered for the 
best bred corn, beets, timothy, clover, 
It is 


best 


etc., as well as on live stock. 
that for 
lamb killed, dressed, and packed for 
New York market is limited to farm- 


specified competition 
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ers, farmers’ sons and students of Ag- 
ricultural Also competi- 
tion for best pair of chickens, killed, 


Colleges. 


dressed, and packed for New York 
market is limited to farmers, farmers’ 
wives, sons and daughters, and stu- 
dents of Agricultural colleges. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


Mr. D. Everett Lyon has given in 
“Country Life in America” for Sep- 
tember, a very interesting and instruc- 
tive article on the new Causacian bees. 
We glean from his account the fol- 
lowing facts. 

The United States Government, 
with its efficient organization has one 
department, the Apiary, of which lit- 
tle is known by most persons. Many 
experiments have been carried on at 
that place, and the one now in prog- 
ress will without doubt revolutionize 
bee-keeping. 

The German or common brown bee 
has existed in America for about 200 
years and has, in this period attained 
a wide distribution. The usefulness of 
this species is handicapped in several 
ways. It lacks energy in honey gath- 
ering, is not very prolific as a breeder, 
and is a poor defender of its home. 
On the other hand, this species is very 
savage under manipulation. The Ital- 
ian bees were imported in 1860, and 
have proven themselves superior to 
the German in every way. In 1880, 
the Cyprian bees were brought to 
America, and these have in their turn 
proven superior in honey gathering, 
their only fault being their extreme 
excitable nature. 

In 1902, the Caucasian bees were 
imported for the first time into this 
country. Pure bred queens, after mat- 
ing in their native land, have been 
used for this experiment. They are 
extremely prolific in breeding, and are 
remarkably energetic as honey gath- 
erers. Dut the most promising char- 
acteristic is their practically non-sting- 
ing habit. They are not entirely 


No person not a member of the as- 
sociation can enter exhibits, but any- 
one over 18 years of age may become 
a member by making application 
through the secretary to the Board of 
Directors, and paying a membersl.ip 


fee of $1.00. 


stingless, but may be called so because 
they only sting when their hive is 
robbed by other bees, or upon a severe 
jar on a very cold morning. If this 
species can be largely introduced 
throughout the country, there will be 
more profit and less danger to their 
handlers and to the inquisitive _by- 
standers and bee-keeping will become 
an unalloyed pleasure. 


* * 


The new agricultural building of the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Raleigh, was for- 
mally dedicated on Sept. 1st. This is 
one of the finest buildings in the South 
for instruction in agriculture. The 
appropriations for the construction of 
this building were secured only after 
a hard struggle with the Legislature, 
but the farmers of the state won just 
as they have done in New York and 
other states, and the dedication of this 
building marks an epoch in the ad- 
vancement of agricultural education in 
the South. 

In appropriating the money the leg- 
islature stipulated that it was to come 
only from the tax on fertilizers, thus 
forcing the farmers alone to pay for 
the building in which to educate their 
sons, while they had already paid their 
part for the erection of the mechanical 
buildings. We quote the following 
from The Progressive Farmer and 
Cotton Plant. 

“The length of the new building 
is 209 feet: depth, 74 feet. It is 
three stories in height. The material 
used is gray pressed brick, with red 
tile roof. The first floor will be used 
entirely for animal husbandry work, 
4,800 square feet being used for dairy- 
ing, cheese making, milk testing, etc., 
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and 4,800 square feet for live stock 
judging, butchering, and preparation 
of meat products. The second floor 
will contain the class rooms, offices of 
the department, farm machinery rooms 
and soil physics laboratory. In the 
top story will be taught veterinary sci- 
ence, and botany, zoology and bacteri- 
ology in their relation to agriculture. 
The building will be one of the largest 
and best adapted buildings devoted to 


CORNELL 


CAMPUS NOTES 


The Corner stone of the main build- 
ing of the New York State College 
of Agriculture was laid on July 27th 
without formal ceremony. The build- 
ers have been instructed to advance 
the dairy wing as fast as possible. At 
the present time the walls of the main 
part of the dairy wing are all finished 
up to the basement fioor. All the 
walls of the extension of the dairy 
building are finished up to the main 
floor. The extension is to be one 
story high and it is expected that this 
part will be under cover early in the 
fall. All the walls of the main central 
structure are up to the basement floor. 
Construction work is greatly delayed 
on account of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing laborers. There are 80 men now 
at work but only 14 of them are brick- 
layers, a class of artisans most needed. 


* * * 


The following bulletins have been 
issued from the Cornell Experiment 
Station. during the summer: 

No. 288, Potato Growing, by J. L. 
Stone ; 

No. 229, An Orchard Survey of Or- 
leans County, by G. F. Warren under 
the direction of John Craig. 

No. 230, Quality in Potatoes, by 
John W. Gilmore ; 

No. 231, The Forcing of Strawber- 
ries, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and Mel- 
ons, by C. FE. Hunn and John Craig. 

No. 232, Experiments on the Influ- 
ence of Fertilizers upon the Yield of 


agricultural education in tthe entire 
country.” 

This building stands on the summit 
of a large hill just west of the main 
group of College bui‘dings and facing 
the entrance to the State Fair 
Grounds. The farm of six hundred 
acres lies adjoining and is practically 
all in view from the upper windows, 
the site on the whole being as fine as 
could be desired. 


NEWS 


Timothy Hay when Grown on Dun: 
kirk Clay Loam in Tompkins County, 
New York, by J. W. Gilmore and 
Samuel Fraser. 


cs 2k °K 


During the past summer a co-oper- 
ative experiment in bean growing has 
been carried on by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Horticultural Department of Cornell. 
This is the third and last year of an. 
exhaustive variety test. The object 
is the standardization of American 
rarieties as well as to determine their 
horticultural status and practical value. 
At the Cornell plantation 350 sam- 
ples were raised which will show 
probably 150 good varieties. Minute 
botanical descriptions have been made 
together with detail photographs of 
the entire plant, the leaf, the pod, 
(both dorsal, side view, and cross sec- 
tion), and the dry seed. All the work 
connected with this test has been most 
conscientiously carried on by Mr. C. 
D. Jarvis. This experiment was car- 
ried on in duplicate at Washington, 
D. C. by Mr. W. W. Tracy, Jr., who 
has made two trips to Ithaca during 
the summer for the purpose of com- 
paring results with Mr. Jarvis. 


* * * 


Professor Wing went to a Farmers’ 
picnic in Chenango County and while 
there met the following Winter Course 
Students: C. S. Cook, C. E. Green, 
F. R. Harrington, C. E. Purdy, A. C. 
Brown, R. S. Meeker, and F. S. Har- 
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rison. All of these men with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Brown, who is a but- 
termaker, are successful and _ thrifty 
farmers. Professor Wing says that 
this picnic was rather unique in that 
many Cornell banners were displayed. 


ok *K * 


The Orchard Survey in several 
counties in Western New York, which 
was so successfully carried on by Dr. 
George F. Warren, has been continued 
by the graduate students of the De- 
partment of Horticulture. Two weeks 
work of this kind is now a require- 
ment of all graduate students in horti- 
culture. The following have been en- 
gaged in this work the past summer: 
G. W. Hosford, C. S. Wilson, J. E. 
Coit, C. D. Jarvis and J. E. Howitt. 
These men report a fair crop of 
peaches but a very light crop of apples. 


* * * 


Dr. S. W. Fletcher was married in 
July to Miss Margaret Ralston of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Dr. Fletcher 
leaves us this fall to accept the chair 
of Horticulture at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. The students one 
and all, and especially the Winter 
Course men exceedingly regret his de- 
parture, yet they gladly extend to him 
their best wishes for his future suc- 
cess. 

2 « 


After the close of the Short Dairy 
Course last spring, B. C. Murray an 
English student sent a cheese made by 
him to King Edward of England. His 
gift was acknowledged through the 
British ambassador at Washington, 
who promised that the cheese would 
be placed on the King’s table. 





* * * 


There has been increasing demand 
among many of the Winter Course 
students for more specialized instruc- 
tion in horticulture. This year the 
College is prepared for the first time to 
satisfy this need. Such instruction 
will be given as will help those per- 
sons who have had some experience 
along this line, to better positions, at 
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the same time instructing the begin- 
ner in the salient principles of such a 
profession. 

ok * * 


The Dairy Department has oper- 
ated a creamery through the summer 
for the purpose of developing a milk 
supply for the winter dairy school, and 
to give an opportunity for carrying on 
experiment work. 

* * * 


Mr. C. A. Rogers, 04, is at present 
engaged as superintendent of the 
farms of the James Vick Seed Firm at 
Despatch, N. Y. Mr. Rogers spent a 
few days on the Campus during July 
and says he is highly pleased with 
his work. 

* * * 


Professor James Rice is now occu- 
pying his new home on Waite Avenue, 
Cornell Heights. 


* ok * 


of the 
United 


Professor C. V. Piper 
Division of Agrostok eV, 
States Department of Agriculture, 
visited and was much interested in 
the Timothy breeding Experiment on 
the University farm. 

* * * 


Mr. H. L. Ayres of Schoharie Coun- 
ty, who took the Dairy Short Course 
in ‘04, has been appointed Creamery- 
man under Professor Pearson. 


x * * 


The first edition of Professor Hunt’s 


book, “The Cereals of America,” is 
exhausted, and a second edition is 
about to be issued. : 

* * oe 


On August 31st, Dean Bailey re- 
turned from his somewhat extended 
trip to California. While there he de- 
livered a series of lectures at the sum- 
mer school of the University of Cali- 
fornia. After seeing something of 
the agriculture throughout the central 
part of the state, Dean Bailey attended 
as a delegate the Irrigation Congress 
held at Portland, Ore. 








\- 








Professor Wing, whose house was 
almost destroyed by fire last May, is 
now back in his home after having 
spent the summer in Cascadilla Build- 
ing. 

* * eM 


The Ithaca Weekly Journal of Aug- 
ust 10th contains a very interesting 
column and a half article on the suc- 
cess Of a number of men who took the 
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Mr. L. C. Griffith, who graduated 
b. S. A. last spring, has been engaged 
during the summer at Chautauqua, N. 
Y., as Landscape Architect for the 
Chautauqua Assembly. 


* 7 * 


Professor Hunt spent his vacation 
camping with<his family in the Adir- 
ondack Mountains. 
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short course in Dairying last winter 
and have had their salaries raised in 
consequence. 


Mr. J. Eaton Howitt, ‘05, of Guelph 
College, Ont., took special work in 
Entomology in the University this 
summer. He is registered for a Mas- 
ters’ degree, his major in horticulture 
and his minor in Entomology. 


* 2 


Professor F. A. Waugh, ’99 G., of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege spent Sept. oth, roth and 11th in 
Ithaca visiting Professor Craig. Pro- 
fessor Waugh later went to Syracuse 
to judge the professional fruit exhibit 
at the State Fair. 


Herbert A. Hopper, B. S. A. ’o4, 
assistant in Dairy Husbandry at Uni- 
versity of Illinois, spent two weeks in 
town. 


The Cornell Chapter of the Alpha 
Zeta Agricultural fraternity has moy- 
ed into new and commodious quarters 
in the Peer house on Thurston Ave- 
nue, Cornell Heights. 


Mr. W. C. Baker, ’98, B.S. A., re- 
turned from France on Aug. Ist. Mr. 
Baker has been studying art during 
the past year in Paris, and will be em- 
ployed on the illustrations of the Cy- 
clopedia of American Agriculture. ~ 





















































































































































FORMER STUDENTS 


Ex-’81—Wiilis T. Mann came as a 
student to Cornell in 1878. At that 
time the College was small and _ its 
equipment meagre, but as results have 
shown there was true Cornell spirit 
even in those days. After two years 
Mr. Mann left College and returned 
to the farm. Ever since, he has been 
a leader in advancing the cause of ag- 
riculture in his county both in theory 
and practice. Mr. Mann became in- 
terested in orcharding and his thirty or 
more acres of apple orchards, and 





WILLIS T. MANN, EX-'s1 


large peach and plum orchards bear 
ample testimony to the applicability 
of book farming. Mr. Mann does 
not farm on the side, but lives in a 
Landsome dwelling in the midst of his 
orchards at Barker, N. Y., and devotes 
his entire time to the care of his trees. 
The home farm is called “Evergreen 
Farm,” and very appropriately. One 
of its striking features is a magnificent 
windbreak of Norway Spruce bound- 
ing it and sheltering the orchard on 
the west side. Another feature of the 
farm is the lawn which is spacious and 
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of almost park like dimensions. On 
this lawn, grouped with excellent taste 
are splendid specimens of leading con- 
ifers together with a large collection 
of the best deciduous shade trees and 
shrubs. Here the smooth glossy leaves 
of the Southern persimmon mingle 
with the feathery tufts of the North- 
ern tamarack. The neighbors show 
their appreciation of this farm park by 
using it freely for Sunday School pic- 
nics and church socials. 

The New York State Fruit Grow- 
ers count Mr. Mann one of the most 
active workers in that organization of 
which he is statistician and a charter 
member. When the graduate students 
in horticulture were working on the 
orchard survey in Niagara County the 
past summer, they were most royally 
entertained at Mr. Mann’s delightful 
home while working in that neighbor- 


hoe vd. 


'73, B. S. A—C. Y. Lacy of Long 
Beach, Cal., sends to the Countryman 
his best wishes for a long life of suc- 
cessfulness. 

‘81, B.S. A—Professor G. C. Wat- 
son, who occupies the chair of Agri- 
culture at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, was on the Campus for a few 
days visiting Professor Wing. Later, 
in company with Professor Wing, he 
took an automobile trip through Sen- 
eca and Wayne counties. 


x-"81—Nvye Hungerford is run- 
ning a dairy farm, located about two 
miles east of Ithaca. The Cornell 
spirit las been well inherited by his 
two sons, Roy E. Hungerford, ’99, W. 
and Jay C. Hungerford ,’05, B. S. A. 


Ex-’81—Charles E. Thomas is at 
present living in Waterloo, N. Y. Be- 
sides breeding fine Guernseys Mr. 
Thomas milks about 35 cows for the 
retail trade of Waterloo. 

"*88—’g0.—Graduate in Chemistry. 
W. A. Withers, A. M., who was fellow 
in chemistry during the year of 1890, 
at present occupies the chair of Chem- 
istry at the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
We regret to learn of the death of his 
wife on August 20th of this year. 
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‘91, B. S. A.—Horace Atwood, Ag- 
riculturist at the West Virginia Ex- 
periment Station, visited the Campus 
this summer. 

‘92, B. S. A—Mr. Furman Lloyd 
Mulford, who was recently married to 
Miss Edith Eyre of Yardly, Pa., is 
now Superintendent of Parks at Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

‘90, Special Professor Burnette of 
Louisiana Agricultural College was in 
town a few days during the latter part 
of August. Professor Burnette has 
been spending part of the summer at 
Sodus Bay, N. Y. 

‘94, Special—Thomas R. Hopkins 
is now engaged in farming at Willow 
Creek, N. Y. 

‘o8, Graduate—Mr. George Henry 
Deuell ja graduate student in 1808, 
was married this last spring to Miss 
Agnes Goerke of Brooklyn, Me. 

‘98, Special—Mr. Warren Shinn, 
who has been living for several years 
at Woodstown, N. J., was married on 
the oth of August to Miss Bertha 
Becker of the same place. 

‘99, B. S. A—Since leaving the 
University, Daniel B. Clark has spent 
part of his time in the employ of the 
Genesee Pure Food Company of his 
Lome town, LeRoy, N. Y. In the 
spring of 1900, he occupied the posi- 
tion of chief clerk to the Superinten- 
dent of Agriculture. Live Stock and 
Dairy Products at the Pan American 
Exposition and remained for some 
time afterwards under Superintendent 
F. A. Converse, another Cornellian. 
He is now one of the rural free deliv- 
ery carriers of his township in order 
to be near his father who is failing 
in health. 

‘99, B. S. A.—Heinrich H. Hassel- 
bring has charge of the Plant House, 
under Professor Barnes in the Botan- 
ical Department of the University of 
Chicago. 

‘99, B. S. A.—Walter Mulford re- 
mained in College after graduation 
taking the Forestry Course from which 
he graduated in I9gol. While here he 
was elected to the Sigma Xi. From 
that time until July, 1904, he was for- 
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ester to the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, besides being the 
State Forester. Since July, 1904, he 
has been Forest Agent of the United 
States Bureau of Forestry, engaged in 
a study of Southern hardwoods. Mr. 
Mulford has occupied important posi- 
tions in several Forestry Associations. 
He has just accepted the appointment 
of Assistant Professor of Forestry in 
the Forestry School of the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 


99, B. S. A.—Edwin R. Sweetland, 
who was a Varsity man in both crew 
and football while in college, has made 
coaching in athletics his profession. 
‘or some time past he has been coach 
in rowing at Syracuse University and 
is now very successful as coach in sev- 
eral different lines at the Ohio State 
University. 

‘99, Special—George S. Clothier is 
now in the service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Although 
he was here only for a short time, he 
says he will never forget the good 
times at the Lazy Club, and regards his 
study under Professor Bailey as the 
most profitable time he has ever spent. 


‘99, Special—W. H. Hodges, after 
he left us, taught Botany in the Louisi- 
ana Industrial Institute. In 1901, he 
took a general course in Agriculture at 
the Louisiana State University and has 
since been engaged in cotton raising 
at Elm Grove, La. 


‘99. W., and ’o04, Dairy—W. S. 
Markham who took the short agricul- 
tural course and also the dairy course 
has found both of great value. He 
is now managing one of his father’s 
farms at Kennedy, N. Y., and is teach- 
ing in the public schools during the 
fall and winter months. 


‘oo, B. S. A.—Franklin Sherman, 
Jr., has resigned his position as State 
Entomologist at Raleigh, N. C., and 
has gone to accept the chair of Ento- 
mology and zoology in the Agricultur- 
al College at Guelph, Ont. 


‘oo, B. S. A.—A. W. Stephens, who 
for sevaral years past has been man- 
aging the Cornell Co-operative society 
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store, has gone to Urbana, III., to take 
charge of a similar enterprise at the 
State University. 

‘oo, B. S. A., ’o1, A. M.—G. M. 
Bentley, who has been for some time 
past Assistant State Entomologist at 
Raleigh, N. C., has resigned to accept 
the position of Assistant State Entom- 
ologist at Knoxville, Tenn. 


‘oo, D.—H. J. Cooper, who was at 
the George Junior Republic for a year 
and a half is now assistant farm su- 
perintendent at the Lyman School for 
Boys, Westboro, Mass. 


‘o1, D—Cecil Royce contributes his 
support to the Countryman from Berk- 
shire N. Y. 

03, B.S.A.—E. J. Glasson, who for 
some years past has been in the winter 
tomato and truck business in Southern 
Florida, has accepted a position with 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture as expert with the Bureau of 
Plant industry. Mr. Glasson spent 
September 5th on the Campus with 
friends. 


‘o2, D.—Manley Clark is running a 
creamery during the summer months 
at Ironville, Essex County, N. Y. 


‘o4, A. B.—C. W. Howard has gone 
to take the position of Assistant En- 
tomologist of the Transvaal. As an un- 
dergraduate, Mr. Howard specialized 
in Entomology and since graduation 
has been laboratory assistant. His 
work in this new field will be under 
another one of Professor Comstock’s 
students, C. B. Simpson, ’99, Entom- 
ologist of the Transvaal. 


‘04, B. S. A.—Albert R. Mann is at 
present at Ithaca, employed as secre- 
tary to’ Professor Bailey on the Cyclo- 
pedia of American Agriculture. 


‘04, Special—The wedding of Miss 
Helen Adelaide Ellsworth to Mr. M. 
C. C. VonLoben Sels, ’o4, B. S. A., 
occurred on Wednesday, May 3ist, at 
speranzo Farm, New Hartford, 
Conn. They are now at home at Vor- 
du Ranch, Sacramento River, Cal. 
For the past two years Mrs. VonLo- 
ben Sels has been a special student in 
Agriculture. 










































Ex.-’04—J. H. Bluford is now head 
of the Departments of Agriculture 
and Chemistry at the Colored A. and 
M. College at Greensboro, N. C. In 
1903, he established a short agricultur- 
al course of five weeks and has also 
organized a conference of colored 
farmers which is held annually at the 
A. and M. College during January. 

‘04, Special—R. S. Cushman, who 
was with us for the early part of last 
year, is now in charge of an estate at 
Greenwood, Mass. Here, in January 
last, he was married to Miss Ethel 
O. Staples. 

‘04, W.—Charles Huff, of Moravia, 
is now on his home farm applying 
the principles that he learned here, es- 
pecially as regards farm buildings. 

‘04, W.—John A. Pease is engaged 
in dairy and fruit farming at Owego, 
N. Y. He considers the winter spent 
here at Cornell as largely responsible 
for his success. 

‘o5, B. S. A.—Lawrence G. Dodge 
is now traveling in the interest of the 
Office of Farm Management, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States De- 


partment of Agriculture. Mr. Dodge 
spent several days in Ithaca during 
\ugust conferring with Professor 
Stone concerning farm management 
in Western New York. 

‘05, A. [.—Herbert A. Jackson, 


who was assistant in Botany at Cornell 


last vear, goes to the Delaware Ex- 
periment Station at Newark to take 


the position of mycologist. 

‘o5. M. S. A.—R. S. Woglum has 
left for Raleigh, N. C., where he is 
assistant state entomologist. Mr. 
Woglum has full charge of affairs, as 
the office of state entomologist lately 
held by Franklin Sherman, Jr., is now 
vacant. 


‘05, D.—M. Johnson is engaged at 
the Donnifield creamery near Deer- 
field, N. Y. Weare sorry to hear that 


Mr. Johnson has been seriously injur 
ed in the knee by a kicking horse. 

05, D.—H. Seymour Merry is now 
his father’s assistant at Merry’s cheese 
factory at Verona, N. Y. They are 
having a promising season, 18,000 
pounds of milk being received daily. 
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“CORRECT CLOTHING” 


We carry the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of Popular Price and Fine Clothing of any 
one in the city. Agents for the Stein-Bloch and 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Smart Clothing—Also 
Stetson & Hawes Hats—Monarch & Cluett Shirts 
—V. Neck and Coat Sweaters. 


“FRESHMAN CAPS” 


BAXTER & SHEPARD 


ONE PRICE, 126 E. State St. 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS MADE TO ORDER 


“Tt you get tt from us it’s right.’’ 


Buttrick & Frawley 


ONE PRICE 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 


We sell only Dependable Goods and as 
low as any store in New York State 


Suits, Rain Coats, Over Coats and Trousers 
Made by the Leading Manufacturers for us 


Be as discriminating in selecting your Clothier 
as you are in choosing your College 


WE RENT DRESS SUITS 
118 EAST STATE STREET. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Coansiz Counrarman. 
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Have your Laundry Done at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


420 EDDY STREET. PHONES—BELL 676, ITHACA 734A. 


RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
A. D. ALCOTT ‘06 P. E. CLAPP '06 


UNIVERSITY BOOK BINDERY 
PRACTICAL BOOK BINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
F. GEORGE REED, - - -_ 118-124 South Tioga Street. 


We Do Your Mending Free 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
Phone 209 North Aurora Street 


emeane t START RIGHT 
ROBINSON § PHOTOGRAPH SHOP Begin your File ae by having 
your first volume of the Country- 


205 NORTH AURORA STREET man bound at 
HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY J. WILL TREE'S 


103 North Tioga Street. 


Text Books and Departmental Supplies 
FOR ALL UNIVERSITY COURSES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


NOTE:— Many of the required Texts in excellent condition at greatly reduced prices 
may be had at the Eddy street Branch. 


THE CORNER BOOK STORES 


State and ‘Tioga TAYLOR & CARPENTER Buffalo & Eddy 
Streets ITHACA, NEW YORK Streets 


Herron’s Shoes 
Fall 1905 


THEY LOOK better than ever, and were good 
enough before. $4.00 and $5.00 grade look like $6.00 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR WINDOWS? 


Herron. 
Opp. Ithaca Hotel 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryManN. 
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Senne 
at right prices. All work cuarantecé Exchange. Bargains in Second-hand Goods 


Amateur developing and 

We copy any Photo to fit watch or locket. Our J printing rushed if neces- 

. re y. PHOTOGRAPHER 
Quick as a Wink system nsed almost exclusively a : OV mn — 


Next P. 0. Both Phones 














R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. Mts Saisss 


WATCHES AND J oi i is 
a 130 East State Street 





~ , vy ~ xX FE T “~~, 
WE MAK UPFPACT U RE. 
Anything cf Wood from Special Designs 

WE FURNISH 

Residences, Dormitories, Offices, 

Boarding Houses, etc.,« tc., etc 

Estimates Given if Desired. 


Housefurnishers. H. J. BOOL CoO. Manufacturers. 
Opp. Tompkins County Bank. Buy of the Maker. 





GEHT WISK 


TO DO YOUR PRINTING 
















CHAS. H. WISE 


(Successor to Stephens Pub. Co.) 






FINE JOB PRINTING 











BATES BLOCK 
COR. AURORA & SENECA STS. ITHACA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryMan. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


CASCADILLA-DINING HALL 


Best table and most comfortable dining room on the Hill 


SEATING CAPACITY 300 MRS. EMMA APKER 


NOT HOW CHEAP. BUT HOW 00D 


We have tested most of the leading varieties of oats 





offered in America. Some said to yield 312 bushels UNITED STATES PATENTS 
per acre. AND FOREIGN 

THE PEDIGREE OAT D 
is the best we have found. This test is worth some- Nu RADE 


A COPYRIGHT 


thing to you. Yield 75 bu. 25 8-10 Ibs. per acre in 1904. 
Price $1.00 per bu. Bags free. 


HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN BULLS T0 SELL 


Born from April 8, 1904 to March 10, 1905. Price $25.00 
to $75.00. At the head of our herd is you FROW { TES bE 
JOHANNA AAGGIE’S LAD 

a son of And make you a fortune. Ifyou have a 
SAREASTIC LAD PLAY, SKETCH, PHOTO, ACT, 
Grand Champion Bull, World's Fair, St. Louis SONG or BOOK that is worth anything, 
you should copyright it. Don’t take 
JOHANNA AAGGIE chances when you can secure our serv- 

766 Ibs. butter one year. Made butter at a food cost ices at small cost. Sendfor our‘ 
of 46-10 cents per pound OFFER TO pn ong before an olying for 
. a patent, t/ will pay » on 
THE WINTERS FARM, Smithboro, N. Y. patents sent FREE. We ~The patenta- 


ble or not, FREE. We incorporate 
STOCK COMPANIES. Small fees. 


G. F. Morgan ff Worwene « van mater, 


THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER Managers, 


Try him and see what he can do. Campus Views, Columbia Copyright & Patent Co. Iac., 
Lantern Slides, and all kinds of reproduction work WASHINGTON, D. C. 


his specialty 
Phone 281 Bell or address 314-316 Huestis St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rothschild Students Room 
Bros. Supplies 


Rugs, Sofa Pillows, Poster Pictures, Lamps, 
Match Safes, Lunch Baskets, Souvenir llags 








She Department Store that has Everything for the Students 


TREES 


Have you seen our catalog of Trees, Hardy Shrubbery, Roses etc.? ITS FREE. 
Send for it; have your name on our mailing list and receive advance information of 
valuable new fruits and ornamentals. WE GROW our trees, GUARANTEE THEM 
and SELL DIRECT tothe planter at reasonable prices. If you want one tree or a thous- 
and, it will PAY YOU to write us. 


NO SCALE ever found in our Nursery, and every shipment is accompanied by the 
New York State certificate of freedom from disease. 


W. P. RUPERT & SON, 
(F. E. Rupert,—Class '91.) SENECA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornett Countryman. 
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JOHN B. LANG ENGINE WORKS 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Traction and Portable Engines in Sizes 10 to 251.P. 
The above cut represents the most complete 


and efficient traction engine on the market. 
For power, simplicity, durability and econ- 
omy of operaticn, this machine ranks first. 
We guarantee against defective material 
and workmanship for one year. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 
CORNELL COCKRELS With the CORNELL CROW 
AND 
CORNELL PULLETS With the CORNELL GO 
We have some fine young stock for sale. Prices right 
DUCKS—Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner, White Muscovey 
FOWLS—Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Golden Wyandottes, Black 


Minorcos, Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorng, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
Buff Orpington, Buff Cochins. 


C. U. Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Ithaca, N. Y. 













Some of Our 
Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
“SIMPLEX” COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 
“FACILE” BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
“B. & W.”” MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers | 
Dairy Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett. CountryMaAn. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 
DUNNING & STEVENS, 
Live Stock Commission Merchants, 
Room 1 Live Stock Exchange East Buffalo, N. Y. 
“LIGHTNING” Learn TELEGRAPHY ¢ R. R. ACCOUNTING. 






WHITEWASH SPRAYER, NO. 28 $50 to $100 per month salary assured our grad- 

L Whtiewash your poul- uates under bond. You don't pay us until you 
try-house and stables easily, rapidly, have a position Largest system of telegraph 
with the Lightning'’ Whitewash schoolsin America. Endorsed by all railway 
Sprayer. Kills lice and vermin. Gan't officials. Operators always in demand. Ladies 
S ae aprevine po vag po also admitted. Write for catalogue. , 
Sprays 30 ft. high. Has 3'> ft. heavy MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
hose, extension rod, brass nozzles, aa . 
steel orig vy ball valves All brass, Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., LaCrosse 

0; Galvanized Tron. $2.50. Cash with order. Exp. Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 


$3 
paid Agents wanted. D i. Smith & Co., Utica, N.Y 


” NORWOOD’'S Ithaca Hotel 


O : 
TAILORING SHOP is the place American and European Plan. 
to go for a new suit of clothes or Headquarters for Students 
a pressing contract. 

*k 

* THEY ARE LEADERS Music in Dutch Kitchen every evening 

A 411 E. STATE ST. 44. and J. HH. CAUSER Proprietors 

: A Pair of $10.00 TROUSERS to 


Every Customer of a $35.00 Suit 


In Our Merchant Tailoring Department 


Every Garment will be made by our own Tailors 
at 409 Eddy St. Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed 


CLEANING AND PRESSING, CONTRACTS 


THE CORNER TAILOR SHOP 


409-411 Eddy St. 
W. F. FLETCHER 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountTRYMAN 


The Cornell Countryman 


Ss. T. NEVINS, 
326 HUESTIS ST. 
MERCHANT 
| TAILOR AND 


LIABERDASHER. | 


THE CORRECT AND FITTING 


UNIFORMS 


MADE TO ORDER. WE GUAR- 
ANTEE FIT. 
AT S. T. NEVINS’ 
326 HUESTIS ST. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 
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Use Prime Cotton Seed Meal 


for Best Results in Feeding 
If you want 
MORE MILK, RICHER CREAM, FIRMER BUTTER 


See that this RED tag is on the meal vou get 


GUARANTEED ANALYS/S Not /ess than 
AMMON/A 8 PER CENT 


650 -2R cENT 


4 PER CENT 
CRUDE FAT &O/L 4 PER temr 


For sale by all Dealers. Valuable pamphlets free upon application 


The American Cotton Oil Company 


27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctor's offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and prices on request. 

We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. .*. Catalogue on request. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman. 
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GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 


erected complete with our Patent Iron Construction. 


Special attention given to designing and locating ranges of glass to harmonize with sur- 
roundinys. Plans and estimates on application. 


se . " is 
ay aailed ) ‘ 


Ready for Erection. 
Air Dried Red Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson-Company 
Office 1133 Broadway, New York City 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
ogue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


America’s Leading Horse Importers 


We have brought tothis country nearly every 
1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prize winner in every 
Percheron stallion class in every Government 
show held in France since the Paris Exposi- 
tion 1900. @,Our horses won every first and 
nearly every prize down to fifth at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Q@,On account of bring- 
ing the best our trade is increasing so that 
we bring the largest number. We made five 
importations in 1904 bringing more Percher- 
ons and French Coachers than have been im- 
ported by all others combined. Q If you 
want the best write : ff it 


MicLAUGHLIN BROS. 


St. Paul, Minn. Columbus, O. Kansas City, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman. 





GORNGELL UNIVERSITY 


Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
leges ae og a Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 


1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture (B.S. A.). As a variation, the last two 
years may be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architec- 
ture and Out-door Art. In the Graduate Department of the Univer- 
sity students may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M. 


S. A., and Ph. D.) 


2. Special two year courses. 


Nature-Study Special. 


(a) Agricultural Special. (b) 


3. Winter-Courses of 11 weeks: (a) General Agriculture. 
(b) Dairy Industry. (c) Poultry Husbandry. (d) Horticulture. 


(e) Home Economics. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 1905. 


L. H. BatLEy, Director. 
I. P. RoBERTS, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: 
T. F. Hunt, 
J. W. GILMORE, 
J. 1.. STONE, 
S. FRASER, 
G. W. TAILBy. 


Animal Husbandry: 


H. H. WING, 
M. HARPER, 


J. E. Rick (Poultry Husbandry). | 


Dairy Industry: 
R. A. PEARSON, 
H. C. Troy, 
W. W. HALL, 
W. E. GRIFFITH, 
H. L. AYRES. 


Horticulture: 


JoHN CRAIG, 
Cc. S. WILson. 
Cc. E. Hunn, 


Soils: 
E. O. Fippin, 
Cc. F. SHaw. 
Agricultural Chemistry: 
G. C. CALDWELL, 


G. W. CAVANAUGH, 
S. A. BrzzKuu. 





Entomology: 


J. H. Comstock, 

M. V. SLINGERLAND, 

A. D. McGILLIvVRAy, 

W. A. RILEY, 

T. J. HEADLEE, 
Plant Pathology: 

G. F. ATKINSON, 

H. H. WHETZEL. 
Rural Economy: 

L. H. BaILey, 

G. N. LAUMAN. 
Outdoor Art: 

WARREN MANNING, 

BRYANT FLEMING. 
Agricultural Meteorology : 

W. C. DEVEREAUX. 
Nature-Study: 

JOHN W. SPENCER. 

Mrs. J. H. Comstock, 

ALIcE G. McCLOSKEY. 
Extension Teaching: 


MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 
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Severest of all Separator Tests 


Just facts—that’s all vou want. Facts 
prove Tubulars outwear all other 


cream separators five to ten times 
over. 


52 Years’ Work in One 


On August 2nd, 1904, we started a No. 
9 hand driven Dairy Tubular, rated capac- 
ity 900 lbs. per hour, on the hardest test 
a separator wasever put to—a continuous 
running endurance test to last at least 
one year. This Tubular has now run 50 
hours a week for 52 weeks—one full year. 
As every week of this test has been equal 
to a year’s service in a ten cow dairy, this 
Tubular has done work equal to 52 year’s 
actual service in a ten cow dairy. It con- 
cluded the year’s test Aug. 2, 1905, finish- The self oiling Dairy 


ing almost as good as new. This re- a ees 
cord is astonishing. No other closest skimming, most 


7 t 
separator made could stand it. ey aaa eee 


52 Years’ Work--75 Cents Repairs 


Hours run 2,600 

Pounds separated - . 2, 340,000 
Turns of crank - 6,837,480 
Turns of bowl 2,496,000,000 
Oil used - 6 1-2 quarts 
Time oiling About 8 min. 
Time adjusting - 10 minutes 


Think of It 


After 24 weeks, two balls, in the frictionless bearing supporting the 
bowl, showed wear. This was natural, for each had rolled over 32,000 miles. 
We renewed the entire set of nine balls in this bearing at a total of only 75 
cents and ten minutes adjusting, which made the Tubular as good as new. 
Think of it! Work equal to 52 years in a ten cow dairy and only 75 cents for 
repairs. All Tubulars are equally durable. Catalogue D tells about them. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. | CHICAGO ILL. 
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